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“ O fortunatos nimium sux si bona norint 
“ Agricolas.” . . Vine. 





Vou. i. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAN, FEBRUARY 9, 1824. 


The resources of the nation have so often oeen the|crease of the national debt, 





lsubject of panegyric, that it may wear the ser vlenc 





DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


{ Communicated for the American Farmer.] 
AN ADDRESS 
TO THE 


People of the United States, 


drawn up by order of the National Institution for thelries of its authority, a hundred millions of 


lof vanity to recount them here. 


But if it were ever! 


Num. 46. 


or the reduction of the ar- 





e'my and navy, must follow. 
Under these circumstances, and in the face of a 


necessary and proper to bring them into view, it is so'crisis so formidable, it is evident, that THERE MUST 
at this period. Let it not be forgotten, then, that AND OUGHT TO BE A CHANGE OF NATIONAL 
we live under a government calculated, from the | POLICY. : 

spirit of its institutions, to give full scope to the fa-/ The friends of national industry, without indulging 
culties and energies of the people. Within the bounda-jin strictures on the past, propose a change of mes- 
eople'sures, founded in reason, and conformable to those 


promotion of Industry, established in June, 1820, bylcould live, flourish, and be happy—independent of doctrines of political economy which are sanctioned 


Lh: ge 


s from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania,foreign aid or friendship. Not only are we capable by practical experience. 


They propose a system of 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Ohio, undjof feeding and clothing ourselves, but we might fur- policy that will redeem the nation from the pressure 


Delaware. 


The Comittee appointed on behalf of the National In- 
sttivor for the promotion of Industry to present an ad- 
dvess to the people of the United States, respectfully 





nish food and raiment for a great portion of the civi-lof existing embarrassments, secure her future pros- 
lized world. We have the means of building up and perity, employ the industry of the whole population to 
sustaining the greatest commercial marine ever known general profit, reveal the resources of the Union, and 
upon the waters of the globe, of transpcoiting oursupply the deficit at the Treasury. They neither 
surplus articles to every market of the worli, 2nd ofjshrink from responsibilities, nor from additional bur- 


submit the {illowing views to public consideration. eel —— , 
Experience and political wisdom teach the impor- holding in our hands a trade of unprecedente< ex ‘eut Jens, at the hand of government. They are ready to 
tan.< of decision and stability in national ctundiliy and advantage. To the inland and coasting trade ope their part to support it, in the adoption of vigor- 
Wha’ will best promote the interests of a country is the United States, itis difficult to fix any limits. —'ous and effective measures. But they claim protec- 
aprunary question; and, when this question is set-j he extent of our territory, the variety of its climatejtion. They ask the government to pass such laws, 
tled, 2nd its solution sanetioned by public conviction, and productions, the mutual dependence and mutualand adopt such regulations, as will shut out that for- 


decided, comprehensive and uniform measures are 


alone compatible with seund discretion. It cannot 
be denied, that the physical condition of some coun- 
tries na. expose them to great and sudden changes. 
Wher tveir internal resources are barren and limited, 
and their prosperity depends on the disposition of 


foreign nations, there is a necessity of conforming to 
extrinsic circumstances. But in an empire of great 
extent and fertility, where there is a full scope for in. 
dustry, enterprise, and capital, without that depen- 
dence on foreign states, which is not reciprocated ; 
where the course pursued by neighbouring powers, 
can be set at defiance, and commerce, agriculture, 
and manufactures, can flourish by mutual support 
from each other, and a valuable course of trade be 
secured—great changes can be prevented, or their ef- 
fect easily counteracted. 

Labour is the cause of wealth, and that system of 
policy which renders it the most abundant and most 
productive to a nation, in the end, is the most worthy 
of adoption. The interests of agriculture claim the 


wants which. will always exist between different sec-eign industry that is now permitted to render our 


tions of the Union—our vast rivers, which are so 
many natural channels of internal exchange, and the 


out this Republic as surpassing, in resources, those o 
any country that has flourished in the compass of his- 


tory. 
manufactures. 


national riches. While our soil teems with luxuriance, 
every day reveals those hidden treasures of the miner- 
al kingdom, which embellish, enrich, and give strength 
toa state; and sites for factories and machinery are 
found in every direction, affording the most abundant 
facilities of manufacturing industry. 


But it will be said, what have these facts to do with 
the great question before us? They cause reflec- 
tions which rise up in humiliating contrast with ou 
present situation. Without any of those signal cala- 
mities which have desolated the face of Europe ; with- 





first regards of government. Consumption is the life 


out any of those judgments that shake the founda- 


and support of agriculture, and whatever promotestion and wither the prosperity of empires; with the 


own, to a vast extent, dormant c* unproductive, and 
that directly produces the evils which afflict the na- 


inland seas with which they may be connected —mark'tion. 


Before indulging in details, the friends of national 
industry would advert to one remarkable circum- 


With these advantages, we must include those/stance: while the strenuous opposers of their views 
which favour the successful cultivation of domesticjare crying out “let us alone !” they point out no 
We neither want the raw material, norjremedy for the existing state of things. 
the skill and industry, to convert it to individuai andjstate of the country, they cannot deny ; they cannot 


The ruinous 


deny, that it is growing worse :—and yet, according 
to their doctrine, nothing is to be done. We are stii! 
to tread the beaten track of improvidence and folly. 
Nothing is said of supplying the deficit of several 
millions in the Treasury ; nothing is said of internal 
taxes ; nothing is said of increasing the national debt ; 
nothing is said of disbanding the army, dismantling 
our fortifications, or of tearing down the flag of our 


time strength. And yet who can say, that these con- 
siderations are not vitally connected with our present 
national condition ? 

In adopting a new system of policy, in the United 
States, both internal and external, two considerations 


hime and voluntarily palsying the arm of our mari- 





consumption, either at home or abroad, deserves per-‘hility to command our resources and our consump- 
petual attention. Domestic manufactures afford thetion, what, at this crisis, is the state of the country ? 
most extensive, the most various, as well as the surest/Since 1815, real estate, generally, has falien at least 
consumption to the prodacts of the soil; and, there-/39 per cent. or more than $1,000,000,000, from i 
fore, constitute the chief auxiliary to agriculture———\estimated value in 1815. Rents, in the principal ci- 
They increase the dersands of the home market, andjties, as well as in the country, have fallen proportion- 
give life and support to inland trade and exchange.Jably, Agriculture, the source of wealth, is depress- 
Inland trade should be preferred to foreign commerce.jed, and an immense surplus of produce on hand, with- 
It more immediately subserves the wants of the com-joyt any maket, either foreign or domestic. Manu- 
munity, as the means of distributing articles of do-lfactures are, for the most part, prostrated by the 
mestic production ; oives a more rapid circulation tolcompetition of foreign industry in the American 
money, and is independent of the restraints and hos- markets ; and a great ortion of the American peo- 
tilities of foreign powers. Foreign commerce, whilelple are clothed by foreign skill and labour, upon con- 
it deserves the attention and protection of govern-jditions of exchange the most unjust and ruinous.— 
ment, should be the offspring of reciprocity, and/The active capital of the country, to a disastrous ex- 
cherished no further than it increases the wealth, tent, is drawn away for the purchase of foreign com- 
power and general nappiness of a state to a greater|modities, the productions of foreign skill aud enter- 
extent than any other application of the labour andprise, when they could be fabricated at home. For- 
capital, which it emp .oys, would do. eign commerce, under its present regulations, tends 
These positions are every way applicable to the|to impede, and not to facilitate, the advancement of 
United States ; and it is to be lamented, that the re-|the nation toa state of general and permanent pros- 
cent unsettled state of the civilized world, as well ompernty- There is confessedly, a great balance o 
the adoption of false and specious maxims in politicaljtrade against us, without any equivalent that can pal- 
economy, equally current with the people and the go-jliate its evil effects. Nothing worthy of our govern- 
vernment, have given countenance to a system of poli-/ment has been done to cultivate the energies, and call 
cy, by which they are contravened and violated. forth the internal and latent resources of the Union— 
In the present crisis of our national affairs, two con-jevery thing is left to accident and time. And lastly, 
siderations press uj on our reflection. First, the natur-/amid this universal depression and embarrassment, 
al and moral resources of the United States; and, se-jthe REVENUE of the country has failed, former 





=< 


should be kept in view : 
Finst—What hostile and prohibitory regulations 


tginow exist in foreign countries, against the commerce of 


this country, and what are their bearings and effects 
upon our prosperity : 

Szconpty—What will most effectually tend to coun- 
tervail the effects of those prohibitions and restraints, 

nd encourage and protect the industry of the coun- 

try embracing agriculture, manufactures, inland trade, 
foreign commerce—and the general cultivation of our 
resources. 

As to the first point, we would ask those who op- 
pose such measures as will go to protect ourselves, to 
take a candid view of the policy of other nations, to- 
wards the United States. Where is there a nation to 
which we can send an article of domestic manufacture, 
but upon terms that would be ruinous? On what 
shore can the fruits of American skill and industry be 
landed, without meeting a hostile tariff? England, 
France, Russia, Spain, and the German States, are 
equally jealous and rigorous when an article of foreign 
aac: ai interferes with their own ingenuity and 
labour. It isa policy that distinguishes their politi- 
cal history. It plants an impassable barrier around 
their frontiers. But we shall be told, that it is im- 
material what the tariffs of foreign nations may be, as 
to the importation of manufactured articles, since 





condly, our present embarrassed situation. rces are diminished, and internal taxes, the in- 


this country alone depends on the wet of the raw 
material. This position brings us directly to the 
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what are the advantages which we now derive, o 
which we have a prospect of deriving, hereafter, for}1817 the whole imports of cotton into Great Britain 
the sale of our agriculiural products ? amounted to 198,917 bags from the United States, 
While we had the carrying trade of continentalland 232,261 from India and South America. In 1818) 
Europe, and our vessels were employed in conveying|she imported 205,881 bags from the United States, 
commodities from the colonies to the mother coun-jand 227,681 from the other two quarters. In 1819 
tries, and in occupying those channels of commerce|she imported 286,000 bags from this, and 341,000 
from which other nations were excluded: while thelfrom other countries. 
ucts of our soil wer demanded to aid in sustain-lof the current year, according to the estimate of| 

ing the armed millions of Europe, as well as millions|respectable merchants, England has imported 280,000 
whose employments were broken up by the generalipays trom the United States, and 164,000 from other 
confusion of iternal and external relations; we were|sources—chiefly from South America ; much of the 
enabled to sustain the importation of foreign fabrics,jold importations from India, and 100,000 bags from 
and to tolerate the neglect of the home market. But|this country, still remain on hand in her markets ; 
the commercial relations of the world are permanent-lyet a few years since, American cotton had the 
ly changed. Consumers have become producers.—|monopoly of the English markets. But it is not the 
The soil of Europe is cultivated with new ardour,/growing competition of other countries alone of whic 
and the protection of home industry is the ruling}we would speak—the change of prices is still more 
system of European policy. The old world is everylimportant. In 1818, the estimated receipts for the 
ay becoming more productive in agriculture, whilelsale of 205,881 bags amounted to $31,334,258.—In 
Jabour saving machinery is extended far and wide.—/1820, the proceeds of 280,000 b will not amount 
The vigorous pol.cy of the Russian Emperor, which/to $15,000,000—the estimate is $13,000,000. But 
reaches the borders'of Asia, the extension of the Bri-janother view of the subject occurs here. If the ex- 
tish possessions in India, and the fertile sources of|portation of cotton is to prevent the protection of! 
commerce opening in South America, denote a stilljdomestic manufactures, then its demand and value in 
more radical revolution in the maritime world. Dojthe foreign market should keep pace with the increase 
these facts point out the United States as the futurejof our population, and our extensive consumption of 
granary of nations? Do they not rather indicate, that|foreign manufactures. If we this year consume 
the foreign markets for our produce must diminish, in-/$30,000,000 in British goods, ten years hence we may 
stead of increasing ? require from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000. If we 
A glance atthe state of our foreign markets, for/now export 300,000 bags of cotton, in a few years we 


question—what is the state of foreign markets, won deni she is aiming to command, and which Mr.convert the raw material 


During the first eight monthsjexchange, ani of the coasting trade. 


into articles of necessit¥ 


Pitt designed to control twenty five years ago. Injand comfort, and effect a positive creation of wealth. 


It will open new divisions of labour, call a vast and 
inactive capital into operation, give employment to 
a great portion of the working community now idle 
for want of it—correct the evils of a disordered cur. 
rency—favour the lucrative investment of money in 
our own country, and advance the prosperity of inland 
Real estate will 
then be saleable and assume its proper value. 


It is to be deeply regretted, that hitherto the op- 
osers of national industry have induced many to be 
lieve that domestic manufactures constitute an inter- 
est distinct from general interests, and hostile to ag- 
riculture and commerce. In this, violence has been 
committed upon the soundest as well as the simplest 
principles of political economy, and upon the experi- 
ence of every nation that ever existed. Buta revo. 
lution in public opinion is taking place ; and it will be 
enforced, by looking back upon the long neglect oi 
government of this great source of wealth, strength, 
and prosperity. In the time of the Revolution, the 
patriots and sages of the day saw and expressed the 
propriety of giving an early and uniform encourage- 
ment to domestic manufactures, and the home market 
In 1789, under the administration of Washington, the 
Congress of the United States called on General Ham 
ilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, for his great and 
luminous report, which advocated premiums, bounties 
and prohibitions.* But the golden harvest reaped 
amid the convulsions of the old world—the immense 
avails accruing to us from the carrying trade, and the 





the last two or three years, will cast much light onjshould require to export 600,000 bags. And who will 
this subject. The raw materials exported from the/consume it abroad? No nation onthe globe. Thus 


cles of Cotton, Tobacco, Rice, Bread stuffs, salted|sition of southern territory and the augmentation o 
Provisions, Ashes, and Lumber. What countries afpopulation, the foreign demand keeps no-proportion 
ford a consumption and demand for these articles,in point of quantity, and falls in its annual value.— 
and how ave they received? Let us begin with En-|Tobacco and rice have also fallen 30 to 50 per cent. 
gland. From negessity she takes our cotton, tobacco,!and we export less now than we did twenty years 
and rice to the extent that they are not supplied to ago. So much for forei markets, concerning whic 
her by her colonies and by South America. Flour isjso much is said by _ opposers of the protection 
rohibited from Great Britain and from her colonies,/of national industry. It is estimated that our exports 
including the West India markets. 
salted provisions are also prohibited both from thejand our imports to $40,000,000. Our wheat has no 
mother country and the colonies. Pot and pearl ashes|market, and cotton has fallen 50 per cent. and rice and 
are received under a restrictive duty that protects the\tobacco vastly diminished in their prices. 
supplies from the Canadas. As to lumber, the duty} We are safe then in drawing these deductions :— 
excludes it as well from the mother country as fromipirst that the nations of Europe preserve a rigid and 
her colonies. The articles formerly consumed byiunyarying system of protection to their industry, and 
France, that were the products of our soil, were cot-/that foreign competition is precluded by the adoption 
ton, rice, tobacco, and ashes. In consequence of thelo¢ efrectus! laws. Secondly, that foreign markets, for 
French regulations, retaliatory upon our Tonnage laW|ihe staple articles of American produce, fail to extend 
passed at the last session of Congress to regulate!, consumption that will enable us to endure the im- 
trade, the ~ age comenens in these articles is de-) oration of foreign manufactures as we have for a few 
ore, The —— afforded to us by Spain and) cars past. Hence a change of policy, as we before re- 
tugal are very different now from what they were marked, must ensue. 
during the wars in Europe, when we exported provi-| wo rational man will deny the capacity of this coun 
sions to the peninsula to an immense amount. Agri- try to resort to a new course of measures, for the pro- 
culture is now attended to in these regions. Spain|: ection of the industry of the nation, without giving any 
by a recent law, prohibits corn and bread stuffs of} 1 ck to her social system, without doing any violence 
every kind. The consequence is, that the former de-|., ine relations of society, and without destroying ou 
mand for our products has ceased. As to the other); oon peace and harmony. 
ports of the contment of Europe, including Italy, N ' ie ti cold a8 6 h 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and the German or ought we longer to be to o uy where we 
can buy the cheapest.” No one destitute of the gross- 


states, they afford no market for our grain, and none = , ng 
for qthde peodaste worthy of pote Mod Deduct|¢st prejudices will advocate the literal application o 


United States may be principally included in the arti-lwhile our cotton plantations increase with the ona a statesman to silence and forgetfulness. 


Bread stuffs and|ihe present year will amount to from 20 to $25,000,000! 


demands of foreign consumption for our produce, 
consigned the reasons and the arguments of this im- 
From 
1807 to 1815, and more particularly during the late 


jwar with England, when our troops were covered 


with British blankets, because we could not furnish 
them ourselves, and many a gallant soldier perished 
for want of them—when American skill and Ameri- 
can manufactories were unable to supply the muni- 
tions of a defensive war, there was a general voice in 
favour of Domestic Manufactures. The public au- 
thorities of the nation, and the public authorities of 
the different States, were loud in their appeals to 
patriotism, in favour of national industry. The ar- 
dour, the ambition, and the energies of the nation 
were roused—capital and enterprise were found, and 
manufactories sprung up in various quarters of the 
Union, The double duties were laid, and the inter- 
nal resources of the country rapidly unfolded. From 
the reports of commodities on manufactures in the 
House of Representatives, and in the Senate of the 
United States in 1816, it appears that in the manu- 
facture of cotton and woollen alone, there was an in- 
vestment of capital amounting to between fifty and 
sixty millions of dollars; and to this should we add 
the capital invested in the manufacturing of iron, 
glass, and other articles of which the raw materia! 
is found among us, the whole could not fall short of 
eighty to a hundred millions of dollars, The home 
market was vastly increased, the staple articles o/ 
produce extensively consumed, and internal prosper- 
ity every where visible, What came next? With 
the return of peace, there was a return of our errors 
and delusions; we were credulous enough to believe, 





Mhis maxim. We may indeed purchase cheap ; we hat the carrying trade would again fall into our 


from the foregoing articles the prohibited and re- 
stricted items, and see what remains to send to for- 
eign markets, to pay for importations of foreign goods, 
equal to our demands for consumption. 

it is A ey from the foregoing facts, that we must 
rely chiefly on the sale of our cotton, to defray the 
monstrous annual eontribution livied upon us in the 
importation of foreign manufactures. The staple ar- 
ticles of the eastern and northern Sta‘es are no longer 
demanded abroad, The same may be said of the whole 
immense country north west of the Ohio river. What 
then are the prospects for the sale of our cotton in 


may drain the workshops of Manchester and Leeds ; 
we may clothe our wives and daughters in the fine 
fabrics of the east; we may give employment to our 
shipping, by going out in ballast and coming home 
with importations that will amount to eighty or a 
hundred millions annually—but in what shall we make 
our payments? Here is the great question, that no 
one has answered. There must be an end to our na- 
tional infatuation ; for the time has come, when the 
cultivators of the soil, and thousands of others, can- 
not afford to lose the fruits of their industry, and con- 
tract debts to sharpers and to banks, upon bonds and 





England and on the continent of Europe? From two 
causes, the growing of cotton in the United States 
must hereafter depend much on the consumption 
the domestic market. In the first place, England, the 

at consumer of this article, finds it more for he 
nterest to draw her supplies from her own East and 
West India colonies and 


mortgages, by the purchase of foreign commodities, for 


hands—the nations of Europe rush to the theatre oi 
war, and again demand our produce for subsistence. 
The double duties were taken off—our ports thrown 
open to the introduction of foreign manufactures and 
the importations, in a single year, amounted to ONE 


* On the 20th October, 1774, the members of the 
first American Congress entered into articles of asso- 
ciation in behalf of the different colonies. Among 
other stipulations we find the following in Ist vol. 
Journal, from p. 33. 


“We will use our utmost endeavours to improve 





ily consumption. 

The establishment of Domestic Manufactures will 
prove the protection of national industry and produc 
tive labour. It will directly increase consumption, 


the breed of sheep, and increase their number to tlic 
test extent. e will, in our several stations, en- 
ourage ity, economy, and industry, and pro- 
ote agriculture, arts, and the manufactures of this 


from South America, whose'and aid the profitable cultivation of the soil. It willjcountry, especially that of wool.” 
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HUNDRED AND EIGHTEEN MILLIONS OF POL-~and some other articles of prime necessity, to thejflax, hemp, and other branches of industry. But itis 
LARS!!! The manufactures of foreign workshops—jextent of our domestic consumption, would bring from|very singular, that among other things, the high rate 


the accumulation of years were 


and the tide of inundation rolled on its irresistiblejemployments, and open a market that would consumelopposers of the tariff. 


red in upon us,|six to eight hundred thousand people into productivejof agriculturat labour has never been gianced at by the 


If labour is so much cheaper in 


course, from the seaboard to the western wilderness,{millions* of American produce annually, more than is|Europe than it is in the United States, and that is a suf- 
overwhelming the establishments of American indus-jnmow consumed, reckoning the articles to be manufac-/ficient reason for obtaining our goods from them, why 


try; our own factories, with few exceptions, were ru-jtured, and the food required for sustenance, 


But dolis it not better also to import our food? According to 


ined; a system of pernicious credit, overtrading, andjwe mean to create mouths to eat ? is the question fre-jthe doctrine of our opponents, it would be; and we 


wild speculation prevailed, and our internal affai 
underwent a destructive revolution. 


quently put. No—but we propose to transfer the la-/might bring wheat, salted provisions, bread-stuffs, and 


From that timejbour of a portion of the population from an unprofitablejevery thing of the kind, into the United States to great 


to the present moment our prosperity has been de-|to a profitable employment; that while they convertjadvantage ; but in what shail we pay? is the question : 


clining, and our embarrassments becoming more mul- 
tiplied and more severe, until a crisis of no common 
aspect hus arrived—and yet we hear, from some, of the 


raw materials into articles of utility, they may consumejand it certainly applies with great force, but not with 
the products of the industry of others, instead of theirjmore, in this case, than it dees to the purciase and 
own, and thus open a new market to agriculture. It isijconsumption of foreign fabrics that we can make at 


great protection afforded by the government to domes-itrue, the manufucturer may consume as much when hejhome. 


tic manufactures ! 


works on the soil, as when he labours inthe workshop ;} The assertion that wages are too high to permit us 


As free citizens, involved in the common fortunes of|but when he is in the latter department of industry, he|to manufacture the necessaries of life, assumes a new 


the country, we would respectfully submit our views in 
favour. ' : 
I. Of altering the present tariff to an extent that 


is fabricating articles tu meet the extraneous necessitiesjaspect, as we extend its application. Let us suppose 
of the farmer, and the farmer is toiling to raise commo-jthat the crop of cotton in 1819, in the Uniied States, 
dities which he can exchange for those articles, instead/was 360,000 bags. This quantity, it sold abroad, at 


will effectually protect those branches of American ma-jof borrowing money and contracting debts with banks/16 cents per pound, and allowing 2 cents per lb. for 


nufacture, which depend upon the raw materials pro- 
duced in the country : 

I}. Of abolishing custom house credits, and demand- 
ing cash payments of the duties on foreign importa- 
uons. 

Ill. Of such a duty on sales at auction as will de- 
stroy the advantages which are now derived by fo- 
reign agents and foreign capitalists over our own 
citizens. 

These three measures would lay a broad and solid 
foundation of that change now required in our policy. 

The first object in adopting a new tariff, should 
be the complete protection of those branches of do- 
mestic manufacture for which we can furnish the raw 
material, and the importation of which from foreign 
countries is now draining the nation of its circulating 
capital. Among these branches, we would enumerate 
those of cotton, iron, wool, glass, paper, lead, hemp, 
and flax. To the entire manufacture of these impor. 
tant commodiues, our mineral treasures, and the fer- 
tility of the soil, are abundantly adequate. One fact 
is certain, that we do not supply ourselves directly 
with those articles now; and another fact is equally 
certain that we could do it, and secure an immense 
annual profit to the American people. What is the 
consequence of taking our cotton, our wool, our flax, 
and hemp, and converting them from the raw to the 
manufactured state? It is an augmentation of wealth, 
clear and absolute. Should we manufacture cotton, 
wool, hemp, and flax, to the amount of forty millions 
annually by our surplus labour, the saving to the na- 
tion would be the value of the manufactured articles 
over what the raw materials would have sold for, in 
foreign markets. As the component substances which 
we can furnish for the manufacture of iron, glass, 
paper, and lead, for which we can find no market, the 
creation of wealth, and the ultimate saving to the 
community, are equal to their entire value. But, we 
shall be asked, could not the labour employed in the 
manufacture of these articles, be employed more pro- 
fitably in some other pursuit? We answer no, every 
nation will be wealthy and prosperous in proportion to 
the aggregate of the industry of her people; and 
whatever therefore, extends the most profitable em- 
ployment must be kept in view. A portion of the 
American people are now out of employ, and would 
even work in our factories, in many parts of the coun- 
try, for their food. Another portion is engaged in oc- 
cupations that are not productive. This remark applies, 
ina great degree, to the cultivators of the soil, in the 
northern and western states. The wages, whatever 


they might be, which should be paid to American, in--———— 


stead of to foreign artificers, would be so much clear 
profit to the nation ; and more than this, if a portion of 
ithe people thus brought into employment were con- 
sumers, without producing the means of their own 
subsistence. Even where the labour of a people is 
productive, it is always sound policy to transfer it to 
new channels, if a greater productiveness can thus be 
secured, 

It is probable, that such a protection from the 
general government against foreign competition, as is 
now required, to promote the successful manufacture! 


and sharpers, to purchase them from abroad. Instead/freight, would have produced about 19,000,000 dol- 
of growing wheat to perish in his granaries, the farmerjlars to the country. Let it be admitied, that this 
will find a market for wool, flax, hemp, and provisionsjcrop was manufactured in England, and exported 
of various descriptions; and new divisions of agricul-|from thence to the United States in its manufactured 
tural labour will be embraced. It seems incomprehen-jstate; at a fair wholesale price in our markets, it 
sible, how a policy grounded on such a basis as this,/jwould be worth more than 100,000,000 dollars. Here 
should be denounced and opposed by any class of citi-jthe value of the raw material would be enhanced, say 
zens who take a liberal and comprehensive view of our|81,000,000 dollars. This value of course, meludes the 
national welfare. high price of American labour in raising the cotton, 
But we are told that if the tariff is raised, the high|/But in what is this 100,000,000 dollars worth of manu- 
price of iabour, and the extent of soil, in the Unitedjfactured goods to be paid? The opposers of the 
States, will long prevent us from successfully embark-|tariff say, in the agricultural products of the coun- 
ing in manufactures, even for our own consumption|try, and, of course, in American labour, What is 
While the avails of our agriculture fed a great portionjthe deduction? Why, that one year’s product in 
of Europe, agricultural as well as all other labour wasjcotton, when exported to Great Britain and converted 
high, because it was productive; but it would be ajinto commodities by British labour, cheap as it is, and 
strange perversion of facts to say that labour is now high/delivered in the United States, ready for consump- 
in this country, when it is well known that thousandsjtion, will cost more than five year’s labour of the 
and hundreds of thousands have no steady employment ;|same people who produced the original crop, extra- 
that thousands would be glad to work for their food ;jvagant as the standard of American wages may be, 
and when the cultivation of the soil opens no road to/Now suppose, that, instead of sending this 360,000 
wealth, for want of markets. The United States at/bags of cotton to England to be manufactured, it had 
this moment has a capacity for as much effective la-jbeen sent to the middle and eastern states, and there 
bour as Great Britain, speaking distinctly from thejconverted to useful commodities? Would not more 
application of labour-saving machinery. ‘When wejthan 80,000,000 dollars have been saved to tie coun- 
reflect on the cheapness with which we can furnish thejtry? It is, indeed, most extraordinary that the pro- 
raw material, and the abundance and low rate of sub-jfits of manufacturing industry are so erroneously esti- 
sistence ; the superior skill, assiduity and enterprisejmated on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Colaukoun, 
that mark every industrious pursuit; our coal mines,jin his work on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of 
and more particularly, our water privileges for mechan-|the British Empire, estimates the annual profits of 
ism; we cannot rationally doubt our ability to competejthat country, in the manufacture of cotton, wool, 
with foreign manufactures, under the parental protec-jlinen, and leather, alone, to be 270,000,000 deliars ; 
tion of the government. The cry for bread will never{and the aggregate annual profits of all their manufac- 
generate insurrections, while the tendency of free|tures, in which three millions of people only are em- 
laws, and the operation of our social system, will enable|ployed, at 507,688,888 dollars.*—One solution of our 
one American citizen to accomplish more than five Eng-|mistake is, that we forget the almost incalculable 
lish paupers. Another fact is here to be recollected.|productiveness of labour-saving machinery, which 
Most of our own manufactures possess a superiority, injcan be applied but to a small extent in agriculture, 
their substantial qualities, over those vended to us from|but to an astonishing latitude in Manufactures. A 
abroad ;—and so visible is the difference, that during|war is waged against the only branch of industry in 
the last season, American cottons have been consumed|which this great discovery’ can be extensively and 
in the Canadas to no inconsiderable extent, although|successfully applied. According to the calculation 
the nominal price of British cottons has been much be-lof Mr. Owen, the superintendant of an extensive 
low them, and they are subject to a duty of ten perjmanufacturing establishment in Scotland, the ma- 
cent. In some articles we have already driven foreignjnual labour of Great Britain, in 1817, was equal to 
manufactures from us:—for instance, those of hats andithat of 6,000,000 of men, while her manual labour 
leather ; and we need nothing but protection, untiljand labour-saving machinery united were equal to 
manufactures requiring extensive capital and machi-|217,250,000—or, in-other words, 6,000,000 labourers 
nery are in full operation, and our markets are placed|can, with machinery, dothe work of 217,250,000, without 
under our own command, to extend the same success}machinery, Labour-saving machinery can be applied 
to the manufacture of cotton, woollen, iron, glass,|with as much ease in the United States as in England, 
and even with less expense, and the phantom of high 
* Suppose the number to be 700,000, and that we/wages may thus be driven from our aflrighted econo- 
should employ this population in manufacturing forjmis's. 

the country at the rate of $3,00 each person per 
week :—this would be paying to our own people, in- 
stead of paying to foreigners, $2,100,000 per week, or 





* People employed in agricultural 
pursuits in England 5,500,000 an- 


109,200,000 annually, besides opening a home mar- nual products - - 216,817,620 
ket for our raw produce, and invigorating every other} In Manufactures, 3,000,000, annual 
branch of industry. Put it at one half of the sum, and profits, after deducting the raw 
we should pay $50,000,000 to a portion of American materials, . . - . 1.114,230,000 





population now idle and unproductive, instead of pay- 


ing the same amount to sustain the paupers of Greu' Or $507,688,888, 88 





of cot'on, wool, hemp, flax, iron, glass, paper, lead, 
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and have had this knowledge for many years. Thejgree in which foreigners dispiace the employ ment of 
fluctuations of deman«! are always known, and ship-| American capital, ana cortro! the supplying of our 
ments are made accordingly. markets. Four-fifths of the primary sales, in some of 
The disadvantages resulting to the United States,our principal commercial cities, are now effected by 
from the toleration of thisstate of things,arenumerous,|the auctioneers. Goods of infer or quality, manufac- 
and striking. The employment and circulation of|tured abroad, for the auction markets of this country, 
American capital are prevented, and our wealth isjand the remnants of large stocks, are sent here, some- 
idrawn away. The home market is destroyed, and the|times merely tor the sake of the drawbacks and boun- 
foreign market for our products, in no degree bene-jties on exportation, and sold for cash. Every thing 
fited. For, while money and stock can be received|is reduced to system, and the practice of bidding-up 
in return for British goods, reciprocity of commer-|the articles on sale, is well unc rstood by the owners 
cial exchange will be discarded, and necessity alonejand venders. So long have the peaple been accus- 
govern the consumption of American produce. While}tomed to resort to auctions; such an allurement do 
vast quanti-ies of foreign fabrics thus fill the country|they hold out to gambling and s}. culative propensities; 
from foreien workshops, and their introduction and|such a stable command of the » .arkets have they ob- 
sale aro thus directly protected, facilitated, and en-jtained ; that with all their per” ‘cious effects, they will 
couraged by th 0b ne eae a fair competition canjstill flourish amid the general min which they create. 
never be enjoyed by the American manufacturer orjIt is apparent, that they cause Continual fluctuations 
merchant. He has no chance; neither capital nor en-|in trade, baffle the calculatious of the most discreet 
terprise will avail him. and discerning, prevent anv se‘ ued value to property, 
ed. Our importations of cotton, woollen, iron, glass, abolishing the present system of custom-housejencourage fraudulent contract, operate frequently 
and other protected manufactures, would, of course, cspdite, and resorting *o cash payments, the fore-jto the great detriment of hc vest creditors, when debt- 
be diminished and the revenue affected. ‘This diseaselgoing ¢viis will meet a remedy. Overtrading andjors choose to rid themseives +. their effects, and re- 
would in some degree,be supplied by the augmentation|wild and disastrous speculation will be greatly cor-jalize the avails in the most r nid way. ‘The loss to 
of duties on these very commodities. Thus, if we im-jrected, and a healthy and regular state of things en-|purchasers at auctions is oftci:.imes immense. Goods 
ported less of iron, glass, and cotton goods, yet, asthe/sue Arnerican capita), skill, and enterprise, wil) bejare vended at diff-rent prices varying from to 50 or 
duty would be advanced, the loss wov!d be much less/placed on a basis that is fair and equal. Suits on cus-/60 per cert and again sold by reo lar traders. Those 
than might be imagined. But we wu: ¢o further. It\tom-house bonds, which now include an amount of be-|who buy low, can afford to set low, while the pur- 
is universally granted, by sound polit: al economists,'tween three and four millions, will be obviated, and|chaser who obtains his merci: :dise at an extrava- 
that the most wholesome tax is that imposed on thejthe government be enabled to know the extent, andjgant rate, must see himseit u ‘»rsold. and his com- 
luxuries of a people. This principle could now bejhave the immediate use of its pecuniary resources,|modities remaining upon his ‘ands, 
applied in this country. The duty on wines, bran-|free from loss and disappointment. While these ti‘ ngs exisi, and the manufacturers and 
dies, gin, malt liquors, — European silks, China} The most piausible objection brought against the|shippers of foreign nations can thus send $30,000,000 
silks, worsted goods, linen fabrics, crockery, andjadoption of cash payments, is the assertion, that theyjor $40;000,000 oi their merchandise, annually, to the 
China-ware, hard-ware, and plated ware, could be in-|would have a tendency to destroy small, and benefit|United States, and have a joug credit at the custom- 
creased to an extent more than sufficient to meet thejlarge capitalists This objection is more specious|house on the duties; while, wit! out paying rent, taxes, 
deficit produced by restraining the importation of|than valid. What is now the course pursued by thejor clerk-hire, they can plac this merchandise in the 
Cottons, woollens, iron, glass, paper, lead, hemp, flax,/slender capitalist? If he make importations of for-|hands of the auctioneers, and carry away every thing 
and other manufactures, for which we have an abun-jeign goods, he must give bonds, at the custom-house|like convertible capital: while their advantages are 
dance of the raw material, and yet the consumptionjfor the payment of the duties. Sound and responsible|worth from ten to fifteen per cent. over those of the 
of the former articles be not materially lessened : forjsureties are required. The object in giving bonds, is; American citizen—can we expect to flourish? Do 
it is 4 truth perfectly evident, that by augmenting/the enjoyment of credit. y then will not good|we wonder that domestic mann! .ctures are prostra- 
our general ability to consume, the present demandjsureties at the custom-house be good endorsers at the/ted, and nearly excluded from . +r markets? Can 
for them could not only be sustained, but even ex-jbanks? Notwithstanding the manner in which the;we wonder that national industry is unproductive, 
tended. The expedient is fair, plain—and wouldiinterests of the government are guarded when it as-jand its prospects so gloomy and cheerless? 
be effectual, and surely ought not to be rejected when/sumes the capacity and relations of a creditor, the; But what is the remedy? Let such a tax on 
the lasting prosperity of the nation is at stake. extended credit at the custom-house, and the liability/sales at auction be impesed, as wiil place American 
From the tariff we pass to the second considera-jof failure in the concerns of small capitalists, render industry, capital, and enterrise on fair and equal 
tion, the cash payments, the character of a surety highly responsible in thisiterms with the industrv, capital, and enterprise of 
On this subject, it is natural that much prejudicelcase, and probably more so, than endorsements at/foreigners frequenting our markets. This seems to 
and much contrariety of opinion should exist. Whenjbank. In the present state of this country, no diffi-be the only practicable metuod of acing away mono- 
a portion of any community have their habits mould-|culty occurs in obtaining liberal discounts at the|poly, and relieving the country frovms the gross evils 
ed to a particular manner of collecting revenue, andi|banks, and they can always be had by importers,;which are now suffered frew this source. We have 
neither its advantages nor disadvantages come before|when they are deserved. There is more money in)said, that by means of the auction system, the advan- 
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“But let us admit that wages are high in the United 
States If we should pay 50,000,000 dollars annually 
to the manufacturers of cotton, wool, glass, iron, pa- 
per, hemp, flax, and other articles, in our own coun- 
try, and their employments were lucrative, who 
would be the gainer? The American nation. If 
paid to France, Spain, England, or Russia, those na- 
tions would be the gainers. If manufacturing labour 
is high in the United States, agricultural labour is 
also high, and they will balance each other. Internal 
exchanges will correct themselves, and wherever the 
profit falls, it ultimately falls to the increase of na- 
tional weaith. ‘The great object is, to husband and 
command our own resources and not waste them, to 
hire foreign artificers to feed, clothe, or defend us. 
This, an effectual tariff will accomplish. 

Far be it from the friends of national industry to 
wish to plunge the government into financial embar- 
rassments. ‘The prejudicial tendency of the proposed 
tariff, as respects the revenue, could easily be obviat- 


























the eyes of the great mass of the nation; changes, how- tages enjoyed bv foreigners over ourse!ves, are equal 
ever rational and necessary, will excite some appre- 
hensions. This is the precise case before us. 

The system of custom-house credits, as it now 


the nation thancan find employ ment. The advantages 
which must result to the community from bringing a 
large banking capital into circulation, are of no incon- 
siderable import. The effect of the credits at the 








to from ten to fifteer per cent. and iey are otten 
more. A duty, then, graduated by these advantages, 
would but open atheatre of fair com ution, and the 


operates in the United States, extends a bounty tojcustom-house in causing extended and ruinouscredits,|vital interests of the American community require 


foreign capitalists, who monopolize the sale of foreign 
goods in the American market. A British merchant 
may export one hundred thousand dollars in British 
manufactures, to this country: on arriving bere, they 
are entered at the custom house, bonds given for 
the payment of the duties with a long term of credit 
By means of our sales at auction, these goods, how- 
ever defective in point of quality, are forced upon 
the people, and sold off for cash. The avails of 


in al! the minor transactions of business, is worthy o 
attentive consideration. Not only merchants, but the 
farmers and the consumers of goods generally, have 
suffered much from this credit system. 

We now come to our last clause, the proposed du- 
ties on sales at auction. 

The Pp 
lcustom-house credits ; but its friends are far less nu- 
lmerous. Among all the violent opposers of a new 


| 
| 


resent auction system is the counterpart of|the ado 


| 
| 


trade ! 


fiit. 


The friends of national industry, in closing this 


examination of the three foregoing measures, which 
they ardently hope mav engage the favourable 
attention of the general government, 
advert to another result which will flow from 


will here 
ption of their views—the promotion of inland 


! 
No country on the face of the globe is so well 


the cargo can be sent to England, and a second, tariff and a resort to cash payments, none have stood calculated to sustain ar extensive and prohtable in- 
third, and fourth cargo, sent out to this country, be-jforth to vindicate the monopoly of the auctioneers. land irade ase the United states ; and yet it has been 
fore the whole amount contained in the custom-house(On the contrary, they are compelled to allow, that it left to struggie with the obstacles of nature as well 


bond, for the first cargo, aD agen The current ex- 
penses of the shipping manufacturer, or foreign mer- 
chant, who thus exports cargoes to the United States, 
are nothing to be compared with those of the Ameri- 
can importer. The former pays a commission on the 


mcidental charges, mey amount to five or six per 
cent. ; while the importer of this country must keep 
up a regular mercantile establishment, pay his store 
rent, his clerk-hire, taxes, sustain the expenditures 
of his family, perform civil and military duties, and 
defray other heavy disbursements. The foreign im- 
porter and the foreign t, perfectly understand 
the means of controlling the markets of this country, 


| 


“gegter: American industry, and carries ruin equal- 
to the doors of the regular merchants, the trader, 
the manufacturer, and the consumer. We shall here 
glance at some of its manifold evils. 


as those of an adverse poiicy. 
of our great rivers is improved to the extent which 


When the navigation 


they will easily admit; when canals are opened, 


roads constructed, and domestic manufactures duly 


It has been estimated, and we believe the calcula-'encouraged, this country will present a new and un- 


s sold by the auctioneers ; and that, with otherjtion is within bounds, that foreign manufactures,to the/paralleled spectacle of national prosperity. Different 
amount of 50,000,000 dollars, have been annually soldjclimates, different habits, different soils, different ag- 


in the United States, at auction. It has also been es-| 
timated, the sales in the city of New York being the 
ta, that three-fourths of this immense aggregate be- 
to foreigners. If we suppose that the forei 

Ss consumed peony in the United States, hav 
amounted to 60,000,000 dollars, -ve can easily calcu- 
late the extent of the auction monopoly, and the de- 


vee 


urge them, to dissuade t 
from protecting the industry of the community. We 


ricultural and manufacturing pursuits, directly con- 


ire to favour internal commerce. Whatever may 


ve thought of the doctrines of Adam Smith when ap- 


lied in extenso to the policy of nations, they may at 
ast be considered bi ites ‘= those 
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will here quote the words of this celebrated writer, 
upon the subject of home, or inland trade. “ The 
capital,” he observes, “employed in purchasing fo- 
reign goods for home consumption, when this pur- 
chase is made with the produce of domestic industry, 
replaces too, by every such operation, two distinct ca- 
pitalists ; but one of them only is employed in sup- 
rting domesticindustry. ‘Ihe capital which sends 
ritish goods to Portugal, and brings back Portu- 
ese goods to Great Britain, replaces by every such 
operation only one British capital. ‘The other is a 
ortuguese one. ‘Though the returns therefore, of 
the foreign trade of consumption should be as quick 
as those of the home trade, the capital employed in 
it will give but one half of the encouragement to the 
industry or productive labour of the country. 

«+ But the returns of the foreign trade of consump- 
tion are very seldom so quick as those of the home 
trade. The returns of the home trade generally come 
in before the end of the year, and sometimes three 
or four times in the year. The returns of the foreign 
trade of consumption se!dom come in before the end 
of the year, and sometimes not till after two or three 

ears. 
trade will sometimes make twelve operations, or be 
sent out and returned twelve times before a capita] 
employed in the foreign trade of consumption has 
made one. Jf the capitals are equal, therefore, one will 
give four and twenty times more encouragement and sup- 
port to the industry of the country than the other.” 

How far a nation adopts these principles of policy 
when she suffers foreign nations toc her produc- 
tive industry, by flooding her with foreign manufac- 
tures to the amount of 30, 40, 50, and sometimes 
100,000,000 dollars annually, without extending a 
market to her raw produce, is left for rational calcu- 
lators tosay. The products of agriculture and do- 
mestic manufactures must constitute the grand su 
port of internal trade and exchange ; and inland trade 
will flourish in proportion as these products are mul- 
tiplied, and channels for their distribution opened. 

The present deplorable state of our fiscal concerns, 
is too important to be forgotten in this place. The 


A capital, therefore, employed in the homejcan 


tion of American against foreign industry. We are 
told, that the legislature of tie nation have no right 
materially to control the pursuits and occupations of 
individuals, and to say that this avocation shall be 
followed, and that another shall not. Now the friends 
of a system of protection have never contended that 
Congress has a right to declare, by statute, that no 
more farms shall cultivated, that no more ships 
shall be built, nor any more cloth manufactured :— 
these are points foreign tothe question at issue. The 
Constitution tells us, that Congress has the power to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and provide 
for the general welfare of the Union 3 andit is surely 
inconsistent to say, that when the importation of fo- 
reign manufactures destroys the prosperity and pa 
ralyzes the enterprise and industry of the nation, 
Congress have no right to adopt a remedy. In such a 
case, we are not Controlling our own, but preventing 
the interference of foreign industry with the interests 
of the country. Let us take a case that would be no 
miracle in this fertile age of wonders. Suppose the 
allied powers of Europe should convene at Vienna, 
and agree to wage a settled warfare against Ameri- 
manufactures, and thus retard our advancement 
to national wealth and power ; and also agree to ex- 
clude our agricultural produce from every market in 
Europe. Le! us suppose that « system of bounties, 
premiums, and extravagant privileges, is adopted, 
and in one year, two hundred millions of foreign fa- 
brics are sent to the United States, sold off by means 
of the auctions, at a reduced price, and our manu- 
factures crushed thereby in one heap of ruins—how 


cherish Constitutiona) scruples and cooly behold the 
desolating operation of such a policy? Where then 
would be the welfare of the Union? Would not Con- 
gress have a right to say to the allied powers of Eu- 
rope, we will not permit one article of your manufac- 
tures to enter the United States?—Would they not 
have the power, in such a case, to protect three hun- 
dred millions of capital that might be invested in ma- 
nufacturing establishments in this court 
not the greater power include the lesser? We donot 





late report of the secretary of the treasury has ex- 
ploded all the fine-wrought theories of speculative 
economists, concerning the <openmenet upon revenue 
derived f.om commerce. ‘e have been told that 
since the institution of the government, commerce has 
paid $350,000,000 into the treasury of the nation ; 
while the fact, that not commerce, but the consumers 
of foreign products and manufactures, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Mississippi, have paid this sum, has been 
studiously kept out of sight, and no notice taken of 


what those consumers, the labourers, the farmers of;control public opinion for ages, never dreaint of the 


the country, have paid in war debts, appropriations 
for foreign missions, for building and supporting a 
navy, and other heavy disbursements to protect com- 
merce. We have again been informed, that unless 
we encourage importations of foreign merchandise, 
to the discouragement of our own industry, that our 
revenue will fail, and the government be driven to 
seek for new sources of pecuniary supply ; and we 
have been told this too with as much solemnity as 
though our coffers were now full and overflowing.— 
But do these politicians who thus oppose the highest 
interests of the country, pretend still to make us 
believe that commerce sustains the government in its 
annua! expenditures? Do they vainly imagine that 
the people of the country are blind and ignorant ?-— 
What does Mr. Crawford the secretary of the trea- 
sury inform us? He informs us that the net revenue 





call upon Congress to regulate and restrain the pur- 
suits of individuals—we ask them to correct the evils 
flowing from foreign interference. It is somewhat 
singular, that Congress, for many years past, have 
anted bounties to promote particular branches of in- 

ustry, if they have no power to defend the salutary 
tendency of such bounties, against foreign rivalship and 
hostility. And itis equally so, that neither John Jay, 


ments on the Constitution of the United States will 


doubts and apprehensions now under consideration. 


adorned the American forum: and yet, when he 
drew his celebrated report in favour of protecting do- 
mestic manufactures in the manner now demanded, he 
saw nothing in the Constitution to debar Congress from 
pent the policy which he laid down and vindicat- 
ed. 
perior to this illustrious statesmen, let him come forth. 
We are also informed, that every branch of nation- 
al industry should be left to regulate itself—aad that 
lprotection and restraints are impolitic anc ruirous.— 
If there was but one nation in the worid, this doctrine 
might be sound ; but while:there are different nations 
possessing the same capacities, there will be separate 
nd conflicting interests, and each nation will watch 





long would it be the duty of the American Congress to} 


? And does; 





James Madison, nor Alexander Hamilton, whose com- 


We refer particularly to Gen. Hamilton. He was 
one of the greatest Constitutional lawyers that ever 


If there be any in the ranks of our opposers su- 


the present year will fall short of the estimate aboutjover its own welfare. Look to England, to France, to} 
$4,500,000, the loans authorised not being included ;/Russia, the German states, and to every nation in 
aad, without those loans, short of the expenditures|Europe—open the history of modern policy, and it 
about 10,000,000. He recommends a further loan ;|will be seen that every wise government protects 
but is it not time for the nation to protect its indus-|her own industry. Russia, young as she is in the list 
try, and lay a foundation for'a regular and perma-jof civilized nations, has a tariff that prohibits more 
nent revenue, instead of annually sustaini e pub-jthan two hundred articles of foreign manufactures to 
lic expenses by an increase of public debt protect her own industry. England prohibits almost 
We conclude this a peal tothe American people byjevery article of agriculture and manufacture. France 
noticing the leading esties which have been urgedjalthough England aided her in putting Louis XVIII 
inst the protection of the labour of the country. his throne, will not suffer an English commodity 








tem of regniations—irstraints—and prohibitions for 
the protecticr of domestic indastry ; and yet when 


we talk of (ising Care ot our own interests like other 
nations—leave thinys to themselves is the ciy. It the 
nations of th: castern continent would abolish their 
tariff$ and con mercial regulations, this country would 


follow the example ; but prudence, nay, self-preser- 
vation furbids, that we should take the iead in so pre- 
posterous a course. This doctrine of leaving things 
to themselves is «a new doctrine in this country. We 
heard nothing o! it under the administrations of 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson Why have we 
laid heavy duties on the to age of foreign vessels, 
but to protect American tomiage? Why have we ex- 
cluded foreign bottoms from our coasting, trade ?— 
Why, for twenty years, have we protected our fisher- 
ies, by bounties? Let Mr. Jeffcrson’s reports of 1791 
answer the question. He will tell you, that this poli- 
cy of giving bounties originated in a resolution to 
rotect our fisheries against foreign comprution.— 
pon this principle, why has not comnierce been left 
to herself? Why has more thaw $8,000,000 been 
paid into the Mediterranean fund by the consumers 
of foreign manufactures, but to protect commerce 
beyond the straits of Gibraltar? Why was war de- 
clared, and more than $78,000,000 expended, but to 
secure future protection to this branch of industry ’— 
Let the American people reflect dn these facts 

We also hear it daily asserted, that the protection 
of industry will diminish foreign commerce, and thus 
destroy our nursery ©! seamen When England be- 
gan to open Canals, and encourage inland trade, the 
same apprehension was expressed. The greatest 
nursery of American seamen has always been found 
in the fisheries. It was so in the revolution.—Mr. 
Seybert, in his able work on the statistics of the 
United States, has made the following judicious re- 
marks: “ Our fisheries constitute the best nursery for 
that hardy race of citizen seamen, who feel the love 
ef country, and are therefore, willing and able to 
maintain its rights ; and they are also the sources to 
which commerce must look for its defenders.” (p. 
340.) In addition to the fisheries, we must recol- 
lect the bold, hardy, and expert seamen which are 
bred up in the coasting trade. When we look at the 
extent of the sea coast, from New Orleans to East- 
port, and consider the immense trade which will be 
carried on between these two extremities of the mari- 
time frontier, our apprehensions subside on this sub- 
ject. Our fisheries, our coasting trade, and the exten. 
sive Commerce which we shall always have with dis- 
tant quarters of the globe, will enable us to call forth 
defenders of the American flag, even if the-industry 
of the nation is duly protected and encouraged. 

Another fruittu) source of objection to the encour- 
agement of national industry is, the alleged immoral! 
tendency of manufacturing establishments. Whenever 
this topic is introduced, the condition of England is 
brought forward. Nothing is said of Holland, Austria, 
or France. Great Britain is placed before our eyes as 
the sink of abominations. Yet the example of Eng- 
land has but little bearing on the question in application 
to this country. She possesses a small territory, crowd- 


* population, and, for generations, has been the 


great workshop of Europe. Her manufacturing esta- 
blish ments are unparalleled in extent. Her labouring 
manufacturers are to a great extent, destitute of early 
education, and of thora! inegroction, and have grown 
up in the neglect of moral habits. During the fluc- 
tuations of the commercial world, for a few years 
past, this imsmense population has been driven to ma- 
ny desperate acts, by the pressure of public burdens, 
the loss of employment, and the sufferings of hun 
ger. But what is proposed in the United States ?— 
Not that lorge manufacturing towns shall spring up 
on every side, to be filled with starving and degra- 
ded thousands, whose perpetual apprehension will be 
the want of bread;—not that our agricultural popula- 
tion shall be transferred from the soil to cities that 
we may furnish surplus manufactures to a great 

tion of the world ; but that we may cherish such es- 
tablishments, at convenient places, where there are 








Weshail first advert to the allegation that it is un-jof any description to prejudice the prosperity of her 
Constitutional for Congress to legislate for the protec-lown labourers. presents but one vast sys- 


great natural advantages, as will be necessary to sup 
ply our own wants, and render our aggregate labour 
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more productive. But why is it necessary that ma- ing their character ? In the third place those embark What has been the increased product per acre 


nufacturing establishments should be the abodes of|ed inthe India trade, we hope, 


vice and profligacy ? Is there any thing in the pur-jtimate of character and moral principle, to descend 
suits of an artificer intrinsically vicious ? Surely there|so low: if they have not, the value of property 


is not. If early education is attended to, if early mo- 
ral habits are inculcated and enforced, if strict and 
wholesome internal regulations are adopted, the ex 
cesses of English manufacturing towns may be avoid- 
ed. There are now many extensive manufactories 
in the United States, and we look into them. in vain 


that must necessarily be risked, is a sufficient 
guarantee on their part. 
f there is an apprehension that goods would be 
smuggled from the vessel, after she has arrived 
in port, it must be indulged by those only who 
are unacquainted with our present revenue laws, 


for instances of moral debasement, or for atrocious|With vigilant appraisers and other officers, the thing 


crimes, Nor do we see, why this fact should not 
remain the same. The mi!d and wholesome tenden- 
cy of our civil institutions, the school establishments 


would be impracticable. 
In England and France the case is far otherwise. 
The proximity of their coasts is such that from three 


of the country, the great abundance of the necessa-|to six hours sail will carry them from one to the 
ries of life, the numerous incitements to industryjother. Consequently small craft, of little value, and 


and enterprise, induce us to believe that it would. 
It has been again and again asserted, that domes- 
tic manufactures are now yo. increasing in the 
United States, by means of family industry, and re- 
quire no further protection. We are indeed, happy 
to see thousands of families supplying themselves 
with articles of necessity by means of their own la- 
bour. Hut they cannot 4 expected to be success- 
fully pan ye in manufactures requiring extensive 
capital and the application of labour saving machine- 
ry. Will they supply the nation with manufactures 
of iron, glass, paper, woollen, cotton, andlead ? No 
one can pretend it ; and yet these articles are vitally 
essential to the happiness of the nation, and we are 


men who have no reputation to lose, embark in it. 
They may make their returns daily, and as their 
risk of loss is always small at any one time, le of 
that character are always to be found engaged in it. 
Of the alleged loss of revenue, by adopting a new 
tariff, we have spoken, and also of the error as to 
high wages in this country. As to the objection, for- 
merly drawn from the extent of vacant lands in the 
United States, it wears but a repulsive aspect, when 


domestic markets for our surplus produce, and the 
instead of increased. 


of the proposed tariff, that its advocates meditated 





paying tens of millions annually, to foreign nations, 
or furnishing us with them. Let the distinction here 
drawn, be well considered. 


By affording further protection to the manufac- 
tures of this country, it is thought, by many, that 
smuggling, to an enormous extent, will take place. 
tt is very singular that this alarming abuse has not 
been deprecated at an eariier period. On many ar- 
ticles, liable to be smuggled into our ports and har- 
bours, such as teas, spices, wines and silks, the du- 
ties are already sufficiently high to form the induce- 
ment; and for the bare protection of domestic ma- 
nufactures of iron, glass, lead, woollen and cotton, it 
is not required that they should be higher than an 
average of the former articles. ‘The temptation i 
now stronger to smuggle spices, teas, and many 
other light and expensive commodities, than it would 
be to smuggle iron, glass, woollen, cotton, and other 
manufactures, if adequately ——, On this point 
a false alarm has been sounded, and that too by the 
very persons who vindicate the auction system— 
which is even more productive of moral turpitude, 
than any smuggling that can be carried on. We are 
inclined to adopt the opinion, that when the manu- 
factures of iron, glass, lead, paper, cotton, and wool- 
len are prosecuted under the protecting auspices of 
the general government, with that success which 
must pertain to our exertions, that these articles will 
be afforded to the consumer with a cheapness and of 
a quality that will operate to prevent their illegal in- 
troduction into the country from abroad. They will 
be manufactured in various parts of the country, ex- 


avenues to Consumption. 


Is there any danger that the merchant of charac- 
ter and respectability in the United States, will do 
what is done in Europe by those alone who are desti- 
tute of both. The relative situation of the U. States, 
and the states of Europe, are so dissimilar, that what 
the revenue officers, with their hosts of attendants, 
could not prevent there, might be effected here with 
ease, and without a dollar additional expense. In the 
first place, vessels used for conveying goods from 
“urope and Asia into the United States, are of the 
first class ; of course, they are valuable. In the se- 
cond place, most of them have goods for from ten to 
one hundred individuals, and with the exception of 
those from India, the owners have, comparatively, 
but a small interest in the car Is there a shadow 
of probability therefore, that the owner of the vessel, 
and the several owners of the goods, would agree to 
have her, after crossing the Atlantic, lie off the 


of government lasts, for it was instituted to answer; A . 
: 4. I have had a small mill, exclusively for 


a 


the abolition of the drawback system, we need only 
say, that nothing of the kind has been or is, contem- 
plated ; nor can the imputation be accounted for upon 
any principles of fairness or honour. A new tariff, 
can, in no way, injuriously affect the exportation of 
goods entitled to debenture. 

With these views, we appeal to the sound snd so- 
ber sense of the people. They are caJled upon to ex- 
rcise their candour and reflection. ‘They are ear- 

stly solicited to survey the present condition of the 
untry ; to examine the causes which have produc- 
d it, the ruinous consequences which must inevita- 
ly result from pursuing our present policy; and 


the relief that would be realized in rendering the 


great branches of labour productive, and in protecting 
them against foreign competition. The cause can 
never be abandoned while our representative system 


the calls of the people, to watch over their welfare, 
and to redress their grievances. It is a cause thati 
identified with the future strength, independence, 
and happiness of the nation. 


AGRICULTURAL. 





Interesting Agricultural Correspondence between 
G. W. Jeffreys, Esq. of North Carolina, and 
Col. John Taylor, of Caroline Virginia.. 
Communicated by the former for publication 
In the American Farmer. 

changed for agricultural products and command the|QUERIES ON PLASTER OF PARIS PROPOUNDED. 


By Mr. Jeffreys. 


(The following are the queries, to which Col. 
Taylor has annexed answers on Plaster of Paris.) 
See his letter. 

What quantity to the acre have you generally 
used ? 

On what soils does the plaster succeed best ? 

In what way is it best applied to the soil, with 
or without ploughing, with or without other ma- 
nure ? 

Have you repeated the application of it? At 
what intervals and with what effect ? 

To what kind of grain, succulent and legumi- 
nous crops can it be beneficially applied? And in 
what way is it best applied to them ? 

To what kind of grasses can it be beneficially 





coast, for the purpose 
her cargo; hazarding their property and jeopardiz- 


clandestinely introducing|*pplied? and in what way is it best applied to 


them ? 


it is recollected, that we have neither foreign nor 


inducements to cultivate the soil, are diminished,|'t 1n- 


ve too high an €s-lof grain and grass crops, by means of the piaster 


alone ? 
What is the result of the experiment which 


In the fourth place|you have made of setting aside 200 acres, half 


to be cultivated in corn yearly and alternately, 
half to lie uncultivated and ungrazed, and the 
whole to receive an annual dressing of one bush- 
el of plaster to the acre ?* 


COL. TAYLOR’S REPLY. 
Port Roya, March 4, 1818. 


Dear Sir.—To your questions of the 4th inst, 
I reply: 

1. I sow from three pecks to one bushel of 
plaster upon an acre. 

2. It succeeds upon all soils to which I have 
applied it, those requiring to be drained except- 
ed. 

3. Sown on clover inthe spring, it benefits it 
considerably. Used in any other mode, I plough 
But I have even discontinued the first 
practice, from observing that, when plaster is 


In regard to the assertion made by the opposersisown and ploughed in with wheat in the fall, a 


top dressing to the subsequent clover is of little 
or no use; and from thinking that the effect of 
the plaster sooner ceases as a top dressing than 
when ploughed in. The best ways I think of 
using it, are in the spring, upon the long manure 
of the preceding winter, to be ploughed in with 
it, upon well covered fields to be sown immedi- 
ately before they are fallowed ; in rolling it very 
wet with seed corn bushel to bushel, and in mix- 
ing it with seed wheat so moist as to let the 
wheat divide in sowing, in such a quantity, as 
that the land shall receive not less than three 
pecks to anacre. The latfer is chiefly for the 
sake of the succeeding clover. The wheat is 
benefited in a very small degree, but it prevents 
embezzlement of the seed. 


grinding plaster, during twenty years. In that 
period I have used several hundred tons, and 
tried a great variety of experiments, using it 
every year to considerable extent. I think it 


* For fear this experiment may not be understood 
by the question, I will give it more fully in Colonel 
Taylor’s own words, “I have set aside two hundred 
acres, (divided into two fields,) half to be cultivated 
in corn yearly, half to lie uncultivated and ungrazed, 
and the whole to receive an annual dressing of one 
bushel of plaster to the acre. The repetition of the 
culture being to quick for a perennial plant, I use the 
bird-foot clover as we commonly call it, to raise cloth- 
ing for the land having found that the plaster operated 
as powerfully on that as on red clover. One field pro- 
duces a crop of corn, and the other being enclosed, 
receives a crop of ungrazed vegetable matter. ‘The 
succeeding year the ungrazed field is taxed with 
the crop of corn, and the corn field fed with the 
ungrazed vegetable. In one, the plaster is sown upon 
the bird-foot clover in March or April, and in the other 
ploughed in at its fallow. ‘The object of the experi- 
ment is to ascertain whether an annual bushel of plas- 
ter to an acre, combined with a biennial relinquishment 
to the soil of its natural vegetable product, will enable 
it to be severely cropped (cropt) every other year 
without impoverishment, or with an addition to its fer- 
tility. The first effect would suffice to check an evil, 
every where demonstrating the wretched state of our 
agriculture ; the second would be a cheap and expedi- 
tious mode of improving the soil, even where the 
state of agriculture is good.” 





G. W. JEFFREYS 
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a valuable ally of, but by no means a substitute 
for manure. That there should be intervals of 
two, three or four years between applying it 
broadcast to the same land. That its effect is 
graduated by the quantity of vegetable matter 
upon which it is sown. That upon close, 
grazed land, it does but little good at first, and 
repeated, would become pernicious ; and that it 
must be united either with the long manure of 
the winter, or the ungrazed vegetable cover pro- 
duced in summer. 

5. Corn mixed with plaster is sometimes 
highly benefited, and almost unexceptionably 
in a degree, depending chiefly on its alliance 


with vegetable matter, and occasionally upOMjand contains the result of all the extensive in- 


the seasons. Its effect upon wheat is before 
stated. But all crops are ultimately improved 
by its gradual improvement of the land, inclu- 
ding those upon which its effect is not immedi- 
ately visible. The small crops, vegetable, suc- 
culent or culmiferous, are often benefited by a 
mixture with plaster, when planted measure for 
measure. 


6. I have satisfied myself that plaster ought to 
be used to benefit all kinds of grasses, in the 
modes explained, and that it ought not to be 
sown as a top dressing. By improving the land, 
it benefits all kinds of grasses. 


7. It is imposssible to say how far the plaster, 
valued exclusively of its vegetable ally, may 
have increased the crops of grain. Used as a 
top dressing to clover (red) on land never be- 
fore plastered, I have often had that grass in- 
creased four fold to a line, dividing it from sim- 
ilar land and clover. Spaces left unplastered 
across large fields, when sown in wheat, have 
remained visible..during the whole season of 
rest, by the inferiority in luxuriance of a great 
variety of natural grasses and weeds. The 200 
acres you mention have never received any ma- 
nure, anc the corn stalks have been taken 
off. But they have been completely secured 
against grazing. They now produce three 
fold more corn than when the experiment com- 
menced. The rest of my farm, having had the 
manure, will produce five fold more corn than 
it could do 20 yearsago. The casualties attend- 
ing wheat, renders that a precarious criterion of 
improvement. 


Until your last letter, I was ignorant of the 
section of the country in which you resided. 
It seems to me, that whether you raise wheat 
or tobacco, you ought by degrees to combine 
with them, highland meadows, hay, and meats 
for market. An experiment of the latter kind, 
besides lots for cutting and grazing, should be 
aided by a crop of pumpkins sufficient to feed 
the stocks during the three fall months. The 
price of meat and draft animals is increasing and 
will increase whilst our agriculture is in its pre- 
sent state. 


By next post, I will, should it not escape my 
memory, enclose you as many grains of Indian 
corn as a letter can carry, selected after some 
trials, as the best I met with. 





I am respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obd’t serv’t 
JOHN TAYLOR. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 6, 1820. 
Sir. 


Yours, dated Baltimore, the 7th of October 
reached me, even at this filace, on the 4th of 
November following. One could hardly have 
conceived, that such an immense distance could 
have been gone over in so short a period of 
time. 

I am very glad-to understand, that you pro- 
ose re-printing in America, the third edition 
of the Code of Agriculture,* for it is enriched 
with the remarks of the most intelligent prac- 
tical farmers in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 


quiries which have recently been carried on, into 
the past and present state of the agriculture 


it with so much distinctness and ability. I pro” 
pose inserting some of his valuable remarks, on 
the uses of horses, or oxen, in the third edition 
of the Code. 

The subject of Breeding Stock, is better un 
derstood in this country, than, perhaps, in any 
other. It is carried, in some respects to ar 
excess of refinement, which, I have no doubt, 
the good sense of America will avoid.—lI shall, 
with much pleasure assist you, in procuring « 
young Bull, of the breed formed by the skill 
and exertions of the late intelligent Robert Col- 
lings; who died not long ago.—His stock is 
celebrated for early maturity, being fit for the 
butcher, at from two and a half to three year: 
old.—T-hey are not however, so productive for 
the dairy.—but it is impossible to have a breed 
equally well caiculated for all the various pur- 





of this country. You may be assured, that no 


formation, and to exclude all matter that could 
be thought liable to objection. 

In the section “ on hedges,” I shall allude, 
in that work, to Mr. Caleb Kirk’s letters on 
that subject, printed in the first volume of 
“ The American Farmer.” I wish much, that 
you could procure for me a quantity of the 
seeds of “the Cockspur, or Newcastle Thorn,” 
and likewise of “ the Virginia,’ that it may 
be ascertained, how far these plants are suita- 

le to the soil afid climate of Great Britain. 
If they could be sent to Greenock, (with direc- 
tions how to manage them,) they might thence 
be more easily conveyed to this place, than from 
Liverpool. Mr. Rowand of Charleston’s “ Che- 
rokee Rose,” if it could be procured, would like- 
wise be desirable. 

I was very much pleased with the perusal of 
Mr. Madison’s address to the Albemarle Agri- 
cultural Society, printed in your 21, 22, and 
23 numbers of volume I. How few, (if there 
are any,) among our European statesmen, who 
are either possessed of that knowledge of Agri- 
culture, which the author of that address must 
have acquired; or who could have expressed 


* Some months since we announced our intention, 
to republish that very excellent work, and further re- 
flections on its intrinsic value, and its tendency to im- 
prove all the branches of American Husban 
confirmed our determination. We consider the Code, 
even as it stands, as decidedly the most useful 
Agricultural volume in the English language, and the 
last touches of its able author, which it is now under- 
going, will doubtless augment its usefulness. We 
are making arrangements toprocure notes from some 
of the most distinguished Famers under their proper 
signatures in several states; to be attached to, and 
published with the third edition, as soon as it shall 
have come to hand, under the kind promise given 
in the above letter. Those who wish to be suppli- 
ed with a copy will please furnish us with their 
namesand place of residence. The American copy of 
the second edition, has been sold at $3.—Ours from 
the third English edition, will contain much addi- 
tional matter by the author, and in the shape of notes 
adapting the work still more precisely to the use of 








pains have been wanting, to fill it with useful in-| 


ry, has 


poses, for which cattle may be reared. 

| In regard to horses, a moderate sized blooc! 
stallion, with your large mares, would produce 
ja breed fit for all useful purposes; and some 
of them might do even for the turf.—But it wil! 
take some time to ascertain, how a horse, that 
may be depended on, can be procured; for it 
would not be worth while to send a defective 
animal to so great a distance. 

It will give me much pleasure, at all times, 
to promote the improvement and happiness oi 
America; with many of whose natives, I have 
long carried on a friendly intercourse, either by 
correspondence, or in person-Among the for- 
mer I have to enumerate General Washington, 
and the present respectable President to whom 
I am distantly related—Among the latter, 
Messrs. Adams, Jefferson, and Jay; and here 
I must express my satisfaction at seeing your 
useful repository distinguished by some recent 
communications from “ Monticello.” 

I think it right to add, that owing to some 
peculiar circumstances, I have in my possession, 
a description of the several states of America. 
drawn up by the “Illustrious Washington,” 
himself.—I have some thoughts of publishing 
that most valuable and curious document, tha! 
every true American, may be able to possess an 
account of his native country, from the pen and 
sanctioned by the signature “ of its greatest or 
nament, 

With my best wishes that your exertions t 
‘promote the cause of Agriculture, in the rising 
Empire of America, may meet with all the suc 
cess they. merit. 

I remain with esteem, 

Your faithful and ob’t serv’t, 

JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Joun S. Skinner, Esq. 
Baltimore, America. 





| mpensmaiimataedl 
FOR THE AMERICAM FARMER. 


In the present reduced state of the price ot 
cotton wool, the planter and farmers ought tc 
make and procure tobe made cotton blankets, 
cotton rugs, cotton twine, cords, and ropes, wa- 


American Farmers. It will also be enriched with\gon covers, coarse, and stout clothing, and al! 


many additional Plates, not hitherto published in any 
edition ; and still the price shall not exceed $3, if it 
be possible to publish it at that. 

i> All Editors who may 
letter, will do us a kindness 
note. 


y Sir John Sinclair 
copying the abov 


" the southern and western states. 


such things as will consume much weight and 
value of cotton. Carding and spinning machine. 
ry ought to be set up (on moderate scales at first, } 
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From the American BEAcon, Nortoik, January 
12th, 1821. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE. 


To the Citizens of the United Staice, esfiecially 
Agriculturists, Timber Mercharis, Commis- 
sioners for Cutting Public Roads, and to 
all the Purchasers of the Public Lands, &c. 


Our illustrious countrymen, Doctor Franx- 
tin, whose profound wisdom is acknowledged 
in every quarter of the globe, has remarked 
“* THAT TIME IS MONEY.” The justness 
of Dr. Franklin’s remark may be practicably 
seen by the immense saving of time, and con- 
sequently, the great quantity of work that can 
be done by the American Land Clearing Ma- 
chines and Engines, invented by Thomas Ox- 
ley of Norfolk Borough, Va. But we will 
point out the advantages which will result, both 
to the public and individuals, by the use of these 
machines, in cutting the public roads, in clearing 
land, in cutting down of timber for the tim- 
ber merchants, &c. To the timber merchant 
they will be found a most valuable acquisition, 
as it is well known, that in the method common- 
ly used, a great quantity of the most valuable 
part of the tree, which is near the root, is des- 
troyed and wasted in cutting down; but by the 
use of the aforesaid machines, not an inch of 
timber will be lost in each tree: And in cut- 
ting the public roads, and clearing the lands 
these machines and engines will be equally 
valuable, as they will cut down the trees quite 
close to\the ground, and in fact level with the 
ground, so that any carriage may pass over 
without experiencing the slightest shake what- 
ever; and that the land may be ploughed with- 
out ever turning out of the way, either to the 
right or to the left. One of these curious ma- 
chines worked by four men, will do more work 
than twenty-six men can do by the common 
method, although in the following calculations 
the machine is stated to do the work of twenty 
five, instead of twenty-six meu ; this is to make 
an allowance for the accidents of wear and tear 
in the use of the machine. But we ought to 
consider not only the great despatch of work, 
but also the great saving of expense in wages ; 
for example, the price of one of those machines 
is 800 dollars ; and being made in a strong and 
very substantial manner, will last upwards of 
three years, in constant use, ten hours a day, 
six days a week, during that time; such a ma- 
chine, worked by four men, will do more work 
than twenty-six men; but to make allowance 
for the accidents of wear and tear, &c. it shall 
be stated as above to do the work of only twenty 
five men; 75 cents per day are the wages for an 
axe man, (though some of them are paid a dol- 
lar per day,) so that twenty-five men’s wages for 
a week, at 75 cents per day each, will be 112 
dollars 50 cents; and for nine weeks the wages 
of 25 men will be $i012 50 
But the wages of 4 men for nine weeks 

will only be 162 
The difference, or saving of wages, in 

nine weeks, is $850 50 

So that one of these machines will not only 
pay for itself in nine weeks, but, will also leave 


= 
purchaser of the said machine. And at 75 cents 
per day, 
The wages of 25 men will amount in 
$5825 


‘ 1736 


52 weeks, or in one year, to 
4 men’s wages for 1 year are $936 
and price of the machine $800 


And the gain, or saving in one year, 
is $4089 
Calculation for three years. 
The wages of 25 men, at 75 cents per 
day, are $17,475 
4 men’s wages will only be ore 6.308 
Price of the Machine $800 ‘ 


ALDER. 

The leaves of the alder tree are often put 
into the subterraneous paths of the moles, to 
drive those noxious little animals from the gar- 
den. If fruit trees, flowering shrubs, corn, or 
other vegetables be whipped with the green 
leaves of the alder branches, insects will not at- 
tach to them. An infusion of these leaves in 
water is good to sprinkle over rare buds and 
other flowers subject to blights, and the devasta- 
tion of caterpillars. 


URIS UP ATS MS 





Gain in three years, by the use of one 

Machine $13,867 

So we see very clearly, that one of these ma- 
chines, in the short space of three years, will 
gain the purchaser thereof the prodigious sum 
of thirteen thousand eight hundred and sixty 
seven dollars. Gentlemen interested, should 
remember the motto of Dr. Franklin: and they 
will do well to purchase these machines as early 
as possible, while they may have them at so rea- 
sonable a price. 

Where it may be inconvenient for one person 
to purchase a machine, several may join togeth- 
er and purchase a machine by subscription. 

Orders by letters, post paid, addressed to the 
inventor, will meet with the most punctual at- 
tention. 

INTERESTING TO FARMERS. 


Lathyrus Latafolius, or Everlasting Sweet Pea. 

Descrifition, Cultivation, and froduce of a filan 
of this kind of Pea, which is nine years old, 
and cultivated by the subscriber. 


The plant was transplanted at a year old into 
a rich soil, and commonly kept free from weeds ; 
but not manured. The vines the last summe 

measured thirty-eight feet in circumference 
round the plant, and produced fourteen thou- 
sand, seven hundred and sixty-four peas. After 
the peas were collected, the vines were ina fine 
green state of vegetation, they were cut, and 
weighed twenty-two pounds, and were given to 
cattle, and eaten as freely as green clover. Fre- 
quent cutting or close feeding will not injure 
this plant, as the vines proceed from the crown 
of the root, from two to four inches below the 
surface. The green leaves receive no injury 
from the winter frost, and would afford fine 
fresh feed at all times when the snow would not 
prevent. This plant was long since recommended 
by the celebrated Dr. Anderson, as promising t 

afford large crops of hay and pasture. 

Small quantities of the seed may be had by 
application to the subscriber. 

JAMES LITTLE. 


old, produced at one cutting, fourteen poun 
of green vines. 
Aurelius, Cauga County, NV. Y. 
Dec. 20th, 1820, : 
There has been fatted on Jared Peck’s farm, 
in the town of Rye, county of Westchester, and 


state of New York, this year, four hogs, viz. 
one weighing 501 Ib.—one do. 522 lb.—one do. 





N. B.—A plant of the above kind, four rand 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1821. 


Geological Essays ; or an inquiry into some of the Geolo- 
logical Phenomena to be found in various parts of 
America, @nd elsewhere. By Horace H. Hayden, 
Esquire, &c. $c. Baltimore. 


A Geological Survey ef the County of Albany, taken under 
the direction of the Agricultural Socie‘y of that County. 
We rejoice to find, that our farmers are beginning 
to perceive the intimate connexion, which subsists be- 
tween the two sciences of Geology and Agriculture. 
No permanent improvement, indeed, can ever be made 
in the latter, without such a knowledge of the former 
las will at least enable the farmer to understand the 
difference of the nature of soi/s. An acquaintance with 
the formation of soils, is indispensable to a knowledge 
of the proper application of manures, and without this 
knowledge, have many farms remained unproductive, 
that might be made to yield considerable profit: 

The Geological Essays, by Mr. Hayden, though di- 
rected to a particular inquiry, in the result of which 
agriculture 1s but little concerned, will nevertheless be 

ound to contain much matter, interesting as well to the 
farmer, as to every man who is fond of contemplatin 
he operations of nature. They are, besides, well or 
ulated to remove the too general impression, that the 
study of Sealey is dull, tedious and uninteresting. The 
reader, indeed, must be very fastidious in his amuse- 
ments, who does not find much to entertain and instruct 
him in these essays. 

The “ Geological survey of the county of Albany,” 
is a labour which not only does honour to the Agricul- 

ural wey of that county, but which deserves the 
thanks of the county at large. It is the first direct 
nowledgement we have seen in this country, of the 
eat importance of Geological science, to the profita- 
ble cultivation of the soil; and incalculable benefits 
ay be expected from it, if it should excite, as it so 
well deserves, the farmers in other parts of the United 
States to a similar collection and arrangement of Geo- 
logical facts. The method pursued by the gentlemen 
mployed in this survey, is so easy and simple, that it 
may be followed without trouble, and without previous 
tudy. We know not whether this pamphlet has been 
published, with a view to a general distribution of it 
through the United States; but we should like to hear 
of its being in the hands of every farmer in the country. 
It would awakefi a taste for science, which could not 
il to produce extensive benefits to our country. 
jG~The extracts from Mr. Brusin’s letter on Wheat, 
prepared for the present, are unavoidably deferred to the 
next number. 





PRICES CURRENT. 

Baltimore, 9th February, 1821. 

Whiskey from the wagons 25 cents per gallon ;— 

Flour from do. $3 75 per bbl; Hay $16; rte $s 

per ton; Oats, country measure, 33 cents per bushel ; 

Live Cattle 5 to $6, very superior, $7 per c.; prime 

pieces beef 9 to 10 cents per Ib; do. of mutton, 7 to 

cents per lb; Butter, fresh 25 to 31 cents per lb ;— 

Potatoes 100 cents per bushel; Turnips 50 cents per 
ushel. 
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